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A View Down Burdick Street, Now Kalamazoo’s Famous Mall 


New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Commissions, Atlantic City, Nov. 15-17 1959 


In Downtown Kalamazoo and Toledo ae = F aulds 
Properties of Soil That Affect Tree Growth William O. - Trogden 


Sept.-Oct., 1959 The Journal of Pron ddan Vol. 19—No. 6 
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NEVER —<in the history of this country has there been a catalog 
to compare with the 1959-60 descriptive and use list of 


TAILORED TREES 


it features 189 species and varieties of functional and rare street and ornamental 
trees; special section devoted to ornamental cherry trees; 58 pictures; form index 


to help in your selection. 
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“Got your 59-60 catalog today, and I will 
say this: never, in the history of the trade, 
has any nursery been able to put out such 
a listing of so many splendid trees so well 
adapted for practical, satisfactory use; and 
it will likewise be quite some time before any 
other outfit will even closely approximate 
your excellent offerings. More power to my 
favorite Irishman.” 

JAKE GERLING, 
Department of Parks, 
Rochester, New York. 


“Thanks for your excellent Tailored 
Tree catalog. It is a nice job. I also 
like your form index—a_ splendid 
idea.” 

DR. P. P. PIRONE, 
Plant Pathologist, 
New York Botannical Garden. 


“Your catalog arrived today and it cer- 
tainly is a fine masterpiece to represent the 
outstanding work you are doing. The col- 
lection of trees is the finest I have ever seen 
catalogued by one individual horticulturist. 
You are to be highly commended for the 
work you are doing and I certainly wish 
there were more like you in the U. S. A. to 
help make available the finer trees and 
plants. 

“Have been following your articles written 
about your trip to Europe and it must be 
great to see the fine specimens of trees they 
produce over there. I certainly hope every- 
one that sees your catalog will appreciate 
your bringing so many of the better trees to 
the forefront and will begin using these bet- 
ter trees, rather than sticking to the old line 
of ordinary trees." 

H. J. HOHMAN, 
Kingsville Nurseries, 
Kingsville, Maryland. 


If you haven’t received your copy of the 
Tailored Tree catalog, send for one today, 
on your letterhead, and we'll mail it imme- 
diately. 


Phone ADams 5-2357 














ALONG THE WA 


g I GET A KICK out of SOME NURS- 
ERYMEN who call the GLOBE LOCUST 
a POOR TREE—but still THEY GROW 
some of these HONEY LOCUST JOK- 
ERS. That is what POLITICIANS RE- 
FER to as “A GOOD DEFENSE IS A 
STRONG OFFENSE.” Yea _ verily 
brother. 


wm At last my very NICE SOPHORA 
(JAPONICA), planted at the Rancho in 
SPRING 1950, HAS FLOWERED. 
Opened first about August 7th and con- 
tinued through the 21st. NOT GOOD— 
the tree wasn’t covered as it should be 
—but it flowered, and it DIDN’T TAKE 
19 YEARS as one “AUTHORITY” told 
me it would. Also TWO STREETS of 
Sophoras PLANTED IN CLEVELAND 
about TEN YEARS ago—in SANDY 
SOIL, don’t forget that—flowered THE 
SECOND YEAR. It’s the soil, NOT 
THE TREE. 


gw As they have a BAD HABIT of do- 
ing, the YEARS HAVE CAUGHT UP 
with RAY HIRT, senior professor of 
forest botany at SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
SITY. RAY concluded 40 YEARS OF 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE to the 
University ON HIS RETIREMENT 
August 31. RAY is a past president of 
the NATIONAL SHADE TREE CON- 
FERENCE. And—naturally he will 
CONTINUE HIS RESEARCH work at 
the University. 


gw V. M. GAUGHRAN berates me for 
“PANNING” THE IRISH—now back 
up, buster—YOU’RE NOT GOING to 
get my card lifted in the “SOCIETY OF 
LOYAL ALIEN HIBERNIANS.” Too bad 
about the ELMS IN QUINCY, but don’t 
cry; if they had used the DOZENS OF 
OTHER GOOD SPECIES they should 
have, they WOULDN’T HAVE THIS big 
headache now. Let’s hope this LESSON 
IS LEARNED—but good. 


gw Saw a LINDEN IN KALAMAZOO 
early in September that IS A FOOLER. 
It has the SMALLER LEAF, dark 
green, and the SOFT CRUSHABLE 
FRUIT of T. CORDATA, but there the 
RESEMBLANCE ENDS. It is GRACE- 
FULLY AND ATTRACTIVELY PEN- 
DULOUS and very coarse HEAVILY 
RIDGED BARK unlike any Linden WE 
HAVE SEEN—It looks very much like 
Black Locust. The crown is ROUNDED 
and the HALF DOZEN OR SO TREES 
observed were ABOUT 35’ TALL with 
a trunk diameter of ABOUT 18”. Nei- 
ther NICK KIK, Supt. of Parks, or BILL 
VERMEULEN, City Arborist, know the 
ORIGIN OF THE TREES. 


gw Well now, WHAT DO YOU KNOW! 
—saw an article in a WELL KNOWN 
GARDEN MAGAZINE ADVOCATING 
the use of DWARF EVERGREENS for 
use in modern gardens. WHAT A 
SWITCH—and what will the “TRIED 
AND TRUE” advocates say about this? 
Probably the SAME THING THEY 
SAID, with a SLUR AND A SNEER, 
about “DWARF” TREES—I _ wonder 
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With .... 
EDW. SCANLON 


WHERE THOSE GUYS WENT? Prob- 
re 4 back to the gallery of ANCIENT 


m Saw AN AD recently about one of the 
super “BREAD & BUTTER” trees that 
is being ballyhooed ALL OVER THE 
PLACE as GOD’S GIFT to PERSPIR- 
ING HUMANITY and arborists—among 
other RIDICULOUS CLAIMS it is said 
to be “DEEP ROOTING AND DOES 
NOT HEAVE SIDEWALKS.” I wonder 
if there is ANYONE DOPEY ENOUGH 
to believe that obvious INTENT TO DE- 
FRAUD. For the benefit of THESE 
BENEFACTORS OF MANKIND who 
know NOTHING ABOUT STREET 
BEHAVIOR let us explain the facts that 
make such a statement SILLY AND 
ABSURD. 


gw It is the GIRTH OF THE TRUNK 
and the LATERAL ROOTS that HEAVE 
SIDEWALKS—but it depends entirely 
on the WIDTH OF THE SPACE in 
which a specific TREE IS PLANTED 
whether sidewalk disruption IS CREAT- 
ED. A tree like the WASHINGTON 
HAWTHORN (C. PHAENOPYRUM) 
can safely be planted in a 2!’ or 3’ tree- 
lawn, BUT an AMERICAN ELM OR 
BLACK LOCUST would be ridiculous in 
anything BUT A 15’ TREELAWN, with 
COMPARABLE SETBACK, and no 
overhead conflict—AS WOULD ALSO 
THIS “WONDER TREE.” Amen. 


gw COLD WEATHER hit us with DEV- 
ASTATING FORCE in September— 
FROM 90° TO 48° overnight. Some 
change, but AT LEAST we can get OUT 
OF THESE SUMMER SUITS that make 
one LOOK LIKE AN UNMADE BED 
and get into something SUBSTANTIAL. 


m After 25 YEARS of correspondence, 
I finally MET THE GRAND OLD MAN 
of the PARK INSTITUTE, WILL 
O’DOOLITTLE, at the Park Conference 
in Philly LAST MONTH. He’s doing fine 
and LOOKS GOOD. 


gm UGH! Only 73 SHOPPING DAYS 
until Xmas. But AMAZING tho it may 
be, WE HAVEN’T SEEN any Xmas 
DECORATIONS yet. 


gw In a RECENT ISSUE of the NAA 
NEWSLETTER there was a report on 
“RATE OF TREE GROWTH.” For 10 
YEARS of growth LITTLELEAF LIN- 
DEN (T. CORDATA) is listed as hav- 
ing MADE 25’ OF GROWTH along with 
such weeds as HONEY LOCUST, Silver 
Maple, Cucumber, and GREEN ASH. 
This came out of the MORTON ARBO- 
RETUM. Id like to see an L.L.L. that 
would GROW AS CRAZY as a Honey 
Locust. 


@ Well MR. KLEAN had a NICE VISIT 
to the U. S. But I’ll bet if he TAKES 
ANOTHER LOOK at the MILES of 
LOG CABINS AND MUT HUTS that I 
SAW IN MOSCOW he will CHANGE 
HIS TARGET DATE, on CATCHING 
UP to the U. S., from 7 TO 70 YEARS. 
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@ KING BUSCHER, Cuyahoga County 
has JUST RETURNED from a 30 DAY 
TRIP thru 7 or 8 EUROPEAN COUN- 
TRIES. He is bubbling with a DESIRE 
TO RETURN—and it’s GOOD TO KNOW 
that a YOUNG GUY LIKE KING shares 
my not at ALL ENTHUSIASTIC feeling 
FOR PARIS. 


@ He took ABOUT 500 PIX, at which I 
have been PROMISED A LOOK SEE. 
Should be real good. His group were 
INTERESTED IN GREENHOUSE and 
some general nursery work so he should 
HAVE MANY THINGS I DIDN’T SEE. 


@ WHAT A SUMMER this has been. 
NOT ENOUGH RAIN at the Rancho TO 
MIX a brace of good drinks—and hot— 
and humid. NO MORE OF THOSE 
PLEASE. 


@ We were TERRIBLY SORRY to learn 
OF THE PASSING of CLYDE ROBIN 
OF CARMEL VALLEY, CALIF., while 
on a WILD FLOWER seed collecting 
trip in the high Sierras. OUR SYM- 
PATHIES go out to MRS. ROBIN who 
will endeavor TO CARY ON Clyde’s na- 
tive CALIFORNIA SEED BUSINESS. 


@ Looks like a poor fall for color— 
around here at least. The Sassafras, 
generally a gorgeous apricot color, are 
ust withering and browning. But the 
ever faithful Pepperidge is superb. 
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place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
adeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES IS HOPELESS.” 


ADams 5-2357 
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MALLS ARE CHALLENGE TO ARBORISTS 


AND PLANNERS 

lhe Malls in Kalamazoo and Toledo which have received 
so n nal publicity this past summer are rather ironic 
ren the fact that, it was mercenary business interests 
that pla the villains role in the elimination of trees from 
centi n the past forty to fifty years. 

\ tree was anathema. They obscured signs. They were a 
mes t couldn’t mix with business. The voices of many 
far t tizens and horticulturists were ridiculed — they 
were ni tree lovers—‘‘go out in the woods if you want to see 
trees.”” W iow, we had a couple of rhubarbs when we planted 
trees vntown areas in Cleveland, but we planted them 
anyw | they are adding dignity already to these formerly 
blight ts. 

B w the worm has turned. After moving heaven and 
earth t lify downtown areas and succeeding exceedingly well 
in cl ple out of the hot, ugly downtown sections, the 
busi in their frenzy to attract people back are turning 
to wh ny goodness, trees. 


ist may not sound like cricket, but it is pretty dif- 
ficult iy “I told you so.” And after all, why not. The 


smart yle are not necessarily those who own businesses. It 
is a yle that those who not only enjoy the beauty and 
know lues to be derived from trees and other plant ma- 
teri ilso be intelligent and could be “good business- 
met 

\t rate, with the trend back to reason it is hoped that 
a sour luation of the space and needs will give rise to the 
selection of the better trees. And that in the rush to achieve 


overnight miracles some of the old mistakes will not be com- 
mitted. We mean by this, the use of fast growing nondescript 
trees. If these Malls are to become permanent, some sound 
thinking and planning should go into the selection of better 
trees. 

The flowering trees such as cherries, crabs and hawthorns 
should be used liberally. The attractive form trees such as 
globes, columns and pyramids should be exploited to the fullest. 
People like such trees, if for no other reason than few know of 
them or have ever seen them used, what with our past madness 
in having forested our streets with forest giants. The smart 
designers of future malls will, or should give high priority to 
such unusual and attractive trees. “Blobs of green” or just 
run-of-the-mine things that leave no impression, or excite no 
admiration, will rapidly cease to interest the public and the 
whole exciting idea could fall flat on its young face. 

The Malls are a tremendous thing if executed properly. 
They can be lasting. We hope that trees will be considered as 
chessmen and that constant moving in of different quality trees 
will be employed. It isn’t necessary that the trees used be ones 
that will last a hundred years or so. 

Imagination created the Mall idea—let us not, in the name 
of all that is holy, louse it up with prosaic trees of ‘‘cheesecloth” 
quality. Don’t be guided by the average nursery catalog. You 
will see nothing exciting or out of the ordinary there—rather, 
refer to Wymans “Trees For American Gardens,” Rehders 
“Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs,” or Beans “Trees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles.” 

This is no time for showboating with ballyhoo plants— 
it is a time to apply horticultural morality. 


25 States in 1960 Is Goal 
Of Nat’] Arbor Day Group 


Ten states are expected to pass legisla- 
tion next year to observe Arbor Day the 
last Friday in April. If the move is suc- 
cessful, half the United States will be 
celebrating National Arbor Day in 1960. 

State chairmen who have been preparing 
bills for introduction are: Sterling B. 
Vaughn, Idaho; Earl J. Sinnamon, Colo- 
rado; Dewhirst W. Wade, New York; 
J. C. Kenealy, Pennsylvania; H. M. 
Van Wormer, Virginia; and F. L. Dins- 
more, Missouri. The following state 
chairmen report that their bills are pend- 
ing: A. L. Cover, Kentucky; George P. 
Morehead, Tennessee; Prof. G. W. Dun- 
ham, Delaware; and Joe M. Clark, New 
Mexico. 





Haroitp J. PARNHAM 


‘Two states were added to the original 
13 this year, lowa and Utah. According 
to Harry J. Banker, executive secretary 
of NAD, Harold J. Parnham, Iowa state 
chairman, almost single handedly prepared 
and nursed his bill through the state 
legislature and had the governor sign the 
measure on April 23, 1959. Much of the 
credit for Utah passing the Arbor Day 
bill this year was also due to the chair- 
man, Mrs. Seymour Wells of Salt Lake 
City, who assembled one of the most im- 
pressive state Arbor Day committees. She 
plans to keep her committee intact so 
that future Arbor Day activities in Utah 
will remain at a high level. 

Radio Network Interested 


National Chairman Edward H. Scan- 
lon, wha has pioneered the NAD idea 


Dr. Hirt Retires After 
38 Years at Syracuse 


Dr. Ray R. Hirt, senior professor o 
forest botany at the College of Forestry, 
Syracuse University, retired August 31, 
after 38 years of service. 

Dr. Hirt joined the College of For- 
estry in 1921 and became chairman of the 
Department of Forest Botany and Pa- 
thology in 1936. He became the first 
research professor at the college in 1955. 

Although Dr. Hirt is officially retir- 
ing, he will continue his basic studies on 
the nuclear phenomenon of blister rust 
pathogen until he completes his research. 

Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, dean of the 
College of Forestry, said, “Dr. Hirt en- 
tered forest pathology in its infancy and 
played a paramount part in its rapid de- 
velopment throughout the years. His 
many contributions as a teacher are out- 
standing. Many of his graduate students 
have attained positions of great respon- 
sibility in forestry and related professions. 
His research and teaching activity in 
forest pathology brought renown, both to 
the College of Forestry and to himself.” 

The board of trustees have bestowed 
on Dr. Hirt the title of senior emeritus 
professor of forest botany. 





for more than 20 years, believes that next 
year may bring the realization of his 
plan to the attention of the nation. 
C.B.S. has expressed interest in present- 
ing a television and radio story on the 
life of J. Sterling Morton for the last 
Friday in April. 

Mr. Banker, who has been correspond- 
ing with the network, reports that C.B.S. 
wants considerable .data and background 
material on Mr. Morton’s life as well as 
information about present day activities 
and the Committee for a National Arbor 


Day. 


Rochester Man Elected 
President of New Group 


Frederick R. Micha, Rochester, was 
elected president of the newly formed 
Western New York Arborists Associa- 
tion at a meeting in Durand-Eastman 


Park. 
Other officers are: William R. Herr- 


mann, Syracuse, first vice president; 
Howard A. Hopkins, Buffalo, second vice 
president; and Dr. John A. Weidhas, 


Ithaca, secretary-treasurer. 


Directors are: Jake Gerling, Roches- 
ter; Frank Karpick, Buffalo; and Robert 
Lewis, Syracuse. Committee chairmen 
are: Tom Patrick, Rochester, publicity ; 
Art Sandstrom, Syracuse, program; and 
Paul Crandall, Rochester, membership. 


The association, which has 33 charter 
members, will seek to further unify 
workers in arboriculture and landscape 
development and will work for legisla- 
tion setting standards for work in these 


fields. 

Two meetings will be held each year, 
during the summer and winter. ‘The 
winter meeting will be in Syracuse. 





Kenealy Heads NSTC 


J. C. Kenealy, Ardmore, Pa., was 
elected president of the National Shade 
Tree Conference at the annual meeting 
in Detroit. Mr. Kenealy is a member of 
the Lower Merion Township Shade 
Tree Commission. 

J. C. Carter, department of botany and 
plant pathology, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, Ill., is the new vice 
president; L. C. Chadwick, department 
of horticulture, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O., secretary-treasurer; and 


Paul E. Tilford, Wooster, O., editor. 
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‘The Wandering Arborist Returns To 
Kurope And England—Not Ireland 
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Ep SCANLON 


vefore, Paris to me, is vastly 


though on this trip the people 


to be as antagonistic as they 
years before. Maybe the 


ndon had supplanted Paris 


r one attraction for Ameri- 
1 a chilling effect on them, 
had sobered them up a bit. 
enbacks have a tenderizing 

people. But regardless I 


to go along on the London 


[ think it is a fascinating 
ourse historically is much 


nericans than is Paris. 


iturday, April 25th, that I 


iris. Surely this time of year 


trued as spring and I had 


forward to seeing this 
this time of year. My first 
in October of 1957 and it 


lisappointment. All the way 


irport I kept looking for 
would indicate and give 
Paris in the Springtime,” 
en see any neckers, so it 


en a mild winter. One street 


planted to Paulownia, and 
full bloom. The blue 
Catalpa like tree remind 
aranda and for this reason 
nire it, altho it has little 


mend it. 


king into the Claridge I 
mera case and started down 


Elysee toward the Tuilleries 
the Louvre, but if they plant 


beds they hadn’t done it 
ere several nice Redbuds in 
me nice Ruby Red Horse- 
c. brioti) and a few odds 
didn’t amount to much. 
back to the hotel I took 


treets to see if I could find 


famed horsechestnuts. I 
ilright but on every street 
ee them they were planted 
ier, about 25 feet, and on 
he setback was so shallow, 


the blossoms could be seen 


you would have had to 


f the buildings to see the 


ting is one of the cardinal 


Why they plant huge 
1e horsechestnut, London 
srything for that matter, so 
figure. But then they are 
nes who make this horrible 
at the streets of American 
are planted on 25 foot 

1 of 75 to 100 feet. 


Baumans Horsechestnut (A. h. Baumani) on the Avenue Montaine in Paris. 








Note how 


they are packed together so closely that only the end trees show flowers. 


It seems to me that if they would take 
out every other two trees that would soon 
permit the remaining tree, on a 75 foot 
center, to grow to specimen stature. 
Then, standing alone each tree would be 
clothed fully with the downy flowers and 
they would really have something to brag 
long and loud about. All of the chestnuts 
I saw were the double flowered variety 
(A. L. Baumani). In fact I do not 
recall seeing the species used anywhere in 
Europe. Their choice of tree was excel- 
lent and it was badly misused, as is al- 
ways the situation where more trees are 
used than is necessary. 

Upon returning to the hotel I saw a 
big commotion next door in front of a 
sidewalk cafe, the Cafe La Francaise. 
There was a large crowd collected and 
upon pushing in I discovered it was Dave 
Garroway and his ‘Today’ company 
making a TV show (that was shown 
several weeks later in the U. S.). They 
had some dolls around, and Jack Les- 
coulie, and generally the French were 
enjoying it all. 

Having heard so much about the Ver- 
sailles Palace I debated whether to give 
it a look or the big Flower Show which 
had opened the day before. The Palace 
won so I taxied over to St. Lazare 
station and caught a train. It was about a 
45 minute ride and en route we passed 


the huge building that housed the Flower 
Show. It is one of those domed roof 
buildings that looks like it would accom- 
modate about three football games at the 
same time. Anyway I passed it by and 
continued on to the nicely landscaped 
Versailles station—then by bus to the 
Palace. The boy Louie who built this 
plush job must have had good feet be- 
cause it is a long way to wherever you 
have to go in the place. It is about a 
two blocks walk to the front gate just 
to get the morning or evening paper. I 
was wandering around when who did I 
see but Henri and Mrs. den QOuden, 
whom I had just left several days before 
in Holland. Well as I allus sez, its a 
small world. So I attached myself to 
the tour group they were in and we got 
the works. The Chapel is a gift thing of 
beauty—the Hall of Mirrors where the 
peace treaty was signed after World War 
I—and the girl leading the tour insisted 
that the mirrors were the originals and 
had not been busted when the peasants 
rushed the place looking for Marie An- 
toinette during the revolution—it was 
tough holding back even then and I wasn’t 
mad at anybody like those peasants were. 


The gardens are a maze of geometric 
designs formed by box hedging. There 
were no flowers in the beds, which was 
surprising, so the gardens were not the 
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of the famed horsechestnuts. You know 
it is pathetic and sickening or maybe 
astonishing and incomprehensible when 
one stops to think of the little substance 
upon which the fame of certain streets 
or cities has been established. The beauty 
of course is always credited to the trees 
and maybe to the layman these places are 
beautiful. There is no question or no 
thought of trying to discredit the fact 
that trees make the city, or the street as 
the case may be, but when one sees these 
streets or places and sees the usually sec- 
ond rate trees that have created the 
fame it just makes you sit down and 
pound your ear to shake the water loose 
from your brain. 

For example the Champs Elysee has 
probably had more reams of copy and 
songs and other twaddle publicizing it 
than any other street in the world. The 
trees from the Arch of Triumph to the 
obelisk are, of all things, London Planes. 
If this isn’t a burlap dress for the 
glamorous Champs then you name it. 

On the other side of the Arch of 
Triumph is a semicircular delta which is 
the confluence of many streets that lead 
into the Champs Elysee. Bordering this 
delta, in the treelawn, are Sophoras (S. 
japonica). The first time I saw them was 
in October of 1957. They were green 
and bright and alive, while you know 





ae what the Planes looked like—shriv-lled 
Pleached planes on a street near Versailles Palace. Interesting, but expensive—a smaller leaves, nearly defoliated, and the sur- 
functional tree would have produced a nicer effect at far less cost. rounding area a mess. All trees drop 


riot of color I had expected. Altho I 
walked further than I probably would 
have had I gone to the flower show I 
saw no worthwhile trees. This was a sur- 
prise because I had expected to see some 
beautiful and rare specimens—unless | 
failed to hit the right place in the gardens. 
Then too when the mob gave the joint 
the bums rush they could have destroyed, 
and probably did, everything that re- 
minded them of Louie, and if there were 
any good trees they went. The revolu- 
tion was just after the American revolu- 
tion and (1789-99) had there been any 
good trees they would have been well 
matured. 


So back to Paris and went for dinner 
down to Montmartre and the famous 
Rue Pignalle. Believe me, don’t believe 
all the copy writers who wax so eloquent 
about this section, but for real color, real 
shows and high grade gyp artists and clips, 
Bourbon Street in New Orleans is head 
and shoulders over this dirty underworld 
section of Paris. And the food I had was 
awful—and fortunately I have lost the 
name of the joint. 


Monday, April 27th was my third and 
last day in Paris before flying on to 
Zurich. In the hope of salvaging some- 
thing from the three days spent here I 





This treatment is necessary to reduce the huge heads of the London Planes that line so 
many Paris streets. This is the Avenue President Wilson. Here too a smaller or form tree 
started out to try and find a good street would have been less to maintain and much more effective. 
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This pla n the old Black Locust (tree 
to righ of the introduction of this, 
the first tr planted in the Garden of Jean 
Robin { vhom the species was named, in 
1601. In 36 his son transplanted the tree 
to its pr site in the Jardin des Plantes. 
foliag rse but the large leaves ot 
the PI ike a mess few other trees 
do ie small leaf blades of the 
Soph | shrivel quickly and de- 


yeing nearly as leathery or 
f the Plane. Add to this 


the Sophora is a very hand- 





some th bloom and it blooms at a 
time w vy other trees do, late Au- 
gust have a tree that would 
rea poets license to indulge in 
all of nbic pentameter that they 
coul: f. The fruit of the Sophora 
you est would be a problem—it 
co ersists well into the winter 
whe ng would not be of much 
cons Spacing such a tree 60’ or 
jeg the Champs would in 
yea ie give it a new and com- 
pell lity. 

ra is mentioned here because 
of ce so close to the famed 
Chan yecause when I asked an of- 
ficia vas conducting me around 
Pa he Sophora had not been used, 
he th a minute, then answered— 
‘the ] vere tradition” —what kind 
of a s that. 

B ist think of the real, tangible 
alm¢ lible beauty that could be 
create n famous, or not so famous, 
streets if es like the Sargent Cherry, 
(P Kobus Magnolia (M. 
Kobu le flowered Mazzard (P. 
aviu were used. Of course all 
caref ed to give each tree speci- 
men st Chen, space permitting, the 
We uropean Hornbeam (Carpinus 
behi luli), the European Beech 

F and its varieties Rivers 
Pury paethiana and so on ad in- 
finitu settle for cheescloth when 
vou fine Irish Linen. 

I indering around to find a 

























































The famous old Black Locust of Jean Robin transplanted to this site in 1636. Note the 
props and the cemented portion of trunk, fluted to simulate bark. 





Pleached planes in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris. Four rows of these trees are an interesting 
sight. They could not be allowed to grow natural because of size. 








good street of Horsechestnuts I found 
myself drawing close to the Eiffel Tower. 
I had wanted to go up in the tower on 
my first trip but it was a miserable 
cloudy day and it would have been a 
waste of time so I passed it up. Today, 
however, was fairly clear so up I went. 

This is a tremendous structure. Al- 
most unbelievably large as it straddles 
an immense street like a king-size Colos- 
sus. The elevators mount in three stages, 
the first running on a slant conforming to 
the outhrust leg of the giant, then the 
next two ascend perpendicularly. When 
you reach the top you know you are up 
in the air, 1049 feet worth as I recall. 
There was a haze however, which had not 
been perceptible so the few pictures I 
took were very poor, but the view of 
Paris and the surrounding country is 
magnificent. Quite an experience. 

Back on earth again I went back to the 
hotel to check on a garden of some sort 
I had spotted driving out to the airport 
on my previous visit. Inquiring at the 
hotel revealed it as the Jardin des Plantes. 
It was established over 300 years ago and 
contained some trees with fantastic his- 
tories For example the first thing I came 
upon was a tree in an iron fenced en- 
closure. It was a black locust (Robinia 
pseudoacacia). Seeing me trying to make 
out the sign attached to the tree one 
of the gardeners, an unusual Frenchman 
—he was friendly, came up and opened 
the gate and let me in to this holy of 
holies. And that is just what it was. 

The Black Locust was named for Jean 
Robin, a French botanist of the 16th cen- 
tury. He had planted this same tree, the 
first Black Locust in France, in his gar- 
den in the Place Dauphine in 1601—can 
you imagine that. Then in 1636 his son 
had the tree transplanted to its present 
location in the Jardin des Plantes— 
fabulous. 

The tree is all propped up and “plas- 
tic surgery” has been restorted to retain 
the contour of the badly decayed trunk, 
but my guide informed me the tree flow- 
ered every year and still bore viable 
fruit. In spite of the weather, which 
since leaving the Eiffel Tower had be- 
come quite bad, cloudy and raining, I 
very luckily got a few fairly good pictures 
of this extremely interesting and historical 
old tree and they are reproduced here. 

My friendly Frenchman then took me 
on a tour of the garden. He was 
jabbering away in French and the way 
I was straining my ears to pick up words 
here and there that I remembered from 
old “day by day in every way’’—remem- 
ber him, can’t think of his name—made 
me fear I would develop a couple of 
cauliflowers. Anyway he showed me a 
beautiful old Cedrus Atlantica that had 
survived a 20 foot fill and was about 200 
years old. It was a grotesquely beau- 
tiful thing. Then a beautiful specimen of 
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Xanthocerus scorbifolia in full bloom. 
This fine thing was planted in 1865, and 
now I know why the ones I have grow 
so slowly. Also there was the first 
Sophora japonica in France planted in 
1747, but it was pretty well used up. 
The two rows of pleached Lindens 
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Aerial cable car 
crossing Zurich 
Lake from one 
half of the Zurich 
Flower Show to the 
other half across 
Lake — Swiss Alps 
in the background. 
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lining the main walks were works of art 
and made a fascinating picture. This was 
a worthwhile day and I would recom- 
mend the Jardin des Plantes to anyone. 
In walking out I saw a nice little Flow- 
ering Ash (Fraxinus ornus) in bloom. 
(Continued on page 14) 








A spiendid specimen of the Pyramidal London Plane on a street in Zurich. This form 
should be used in 90% of the sites where the broad, spreading form causes expensive con- 
flicts. This tree will fit more sites. 
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Wearin’ of the Green— 
In Downtown Kalamazoo and Toledo 


> 


sy JUNE FAULDS 





Edward H. Scanlon & Associates 

Daniel Burnham said: ‘‘Make no little 
plans—They have no magic to stir men’s 
blood and bably themselves will not 
be realized 

Late t ummer, the hottest news in 
revitalizir wntown business districts 
originate: Kalamazoo a_ clean, 
bustling wing community in south- 


western Michigan that evidently took 
Burnhan vice. 

Wire es loaded newspapers across 
the nation with pictures and stories of 
Kalamazoo’s two-block pedestrian mall— 
first in th nited States to be dedicated 
as a permanent facility. 

The rsion from traffic-jammed 
thoroughfa to attractive landscaped 
areas was completed August 19. 

Constr 1 began June 1, 1959, un- 
der the ision of Nicholas Kik, su- 
perinter parks. His crew began 
ripping surdick St., with air hammers 
—remov + inches of blacktop, brick 
and cor tween curbs 40-feet apart. 

Durit ‘ground breaking,” local 
utilities v iven an opportunity to sup- 


plement underground facilities. 
Under street are three gas lines, 
three conduits, a steam line, 
sanitary storm sewer, and a 24-inch 
wate! 

The street area was raised to 
sidewa and graded toward the 


































center for drainage. Mr. Kik said this will 
prevent flooding of stores during the rainy 
season. The width of the mall from store 
front to store front is 66-feet. 

The mall is partly covered with pastel 
colored concrete blocks, poured in a form 
and heavily reinforced. The blocks are 





The Kalamazoo mall is worth smiling about— 
at least that’s the contention of Bill VerMeulen, 
left, Kalamazoo City Arborist, Ed Scanlon, 
center, and Nicholas Kik, right, superintendent 
of parks in Kalamazoo. 
in front of a Wheatley Elm. One of the foun- 
tain pools can be seen in the right background. 


The men are shown 


An inseason shrub and flower planter—one of 
the features on the Kalamazoo mall. The three- 
level planter featured rose bushes, shrubs, tree 
roses, tropical plants and a Wheatley Elm, 
when this picture was taken in August. 


five feet by five feet and four inches thick. 
They can be lifted from their position 
if underground repairs need to be made. 
The blocks are spaced one and one-half 
inches apart—just enough to be unaccom- 
modating to women wearing the new 
spike, pencil thin heeled shoes. Mr. Kik 
said grass will be planted between the 
blocks and if that doesn’t solve the prob- 
lem he’ll think of something else. 

Large areas of grass, trees, shrubbery 
and flowers are planted between various 
features. Most of the trees are 10-12 feet, 
but there is a 16-foot Wheatley Elm and 
a 14-foot White Birch. Other good look- 
ing specimens include European Moun- 
tain Ash, Weeping Cherry, Hopa Crab- 
apple, Purpleleaf Plum, and London 
Plane. Although the trees were planted 
in midsummer, they were wilt-pruffed and 
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Madison Ave. in downtown Toledo, before the great transformation. 


survived the move without a sign of 
trouble. 
Plant Material Identified 

Mr. William J. Ver Meulen, city 
forester, said approximately 14 deciduous 
trees, 120 vines, 200 shrubs and 1,500 
flowers were used on the mall. 

Vines include Akebia quinata, Vinca 
(varigated) and Bittersweet. 

Shrubs include: Ilex convexa, Taxus 
hicksi, Taxus cuspidata capitata, Coton- 
easter apiculata, Crimson pygmy barberry, 
Sargenti juniper, Golden vicari, privet, 
and Cotinus coggyria rubifolium. 

Among the flowers are mums, lythrum, 
dahlias, shasta daisy, begonias, marigolds, 
cannas and petunias. 

In addition to the deciduous trees men- 
tioned before, there are several tropical 
trees: banana, rubber, bay, coffee and 
orange. 

Both Mr. Kik and Mr. Ver Meulen 
mentioned they were not satisfied with 
all plant material on the mall, but ex- 
plained that they had to complete the 
landscaping almost overnight and were 
required to use what was available. They 
are looking forward to replacing many of 
the plants with more unusual things. 
“This is no place for common trees,” 
Mr. Ver Meulen said, “and we’re hoping 
to work up several tremendous effects 
with the flowering varieties.” 

Seven-hundred yards of sand loam was 
used for the Kalamazoo mall. A liquid 
10-10-10 fertilizer was applied after the 
sod was laid, one pint to 15 gallons of 
water for 1,000 square feet. 

Design of the mall, including features 
and landscaping, was directed by Mr. 
Kik. The park department did all con- 
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Madison Ave. with the new look—a lily pond in front of the Toledo 


Edison Co. and plant materials. Note the winding street way—de- 
signed to avoid monotony and provide clearance for emergency 


vehicles. 





One of the artistic fountain pools on Adams Si., Toledo, is surrounded by flowers, shrubs, 


and set off with two birch trees. 


struction with the exception of electrical 
work. 

In the evening, lights on the mall pre- 
sent an interesting picture—yellow, red, 
blue, green and pink beams reflecting on 
plants, through tree branches and bub- 
bling from pool fountains. 

Mall is 1,000 Feet Long 
The mall includes two blocks on Bur- 


dick St. The north block, Water St. to 
Michigan Ave., approximately 300 feet, 
features a combined inseason shrub and 
flower planter with a reflecting pool. A 
vine covered vehicular barrier wall is at 
each end of the block. 

The longer block, Michigan Ave. to 
South St., apprximately 700 feet, fea- 

(Continued on next page) 





tures shelter with adjacent 
childre rea and pools with foun- 
tains. | center of the block is a 
revoly bout 20-feet in diameter, 
which ne revolution per minute. 

Th was a $5,000 investment, 
but tl ylans to be reimbursed by 
selling t e for exhibits and displays 
throu; year. Several automobile 
deal idicated an interest in rent- 
ing the o display their 1960 models. 
The nphony orchestra plans to 
perf one day this month to call 
attent \eir coming concert season. 
Arrat have also been made to 
con day school session on stage. 

‘her be unlimited uses for this 
year-ro traction. 

TI t, which provides swings, 
sliding etc., for youngsters, has 
prov ypular and Mr. Kik men- 
tione ig that area. 

Shot r the mall opened, one of 
the | stocked with goldfish. The 
attrac ved a temptation to young- 
sters in the pool side, caught the 
goldf ed them, then threw them 
bac vater. “After being picked 


up 2 1 day the fish didn’t live 


long Vir. Kik said, “and they haven't 
been : 

A ga nake was added to the rose 
displa vhile the children pause to 
watch nking among the bushes and 
tree one has yet ventured to 
pl 

\ ne side clearance along the 
mal ned to accommodate emer- 
gency vehi The fire department made 
a di r the official opening and 
the f writers appeared satisfied. 

S il has been solved too! 
Sma vill deposit snow on the 
law! re it can melt or be hauled 
awa the night or off-peak hours. 
Stor are made from alleys at 
the n side streets. 

nts Share Expense 
the two block mall re- 
quire ), shared equally by the city 
and The city budgeted $10,- 
000 toward construction and 
secul lance through transfer of 
funds ther capital improvement 
pro balances occurred. The 
will be derived from an 
assessn the properties fronting on 
th 1d will be levied according to 
as basis of store space—not 
f1 

the city has launched a 
pr quire property for 250 off- 
stree spaces at a cost of $625 000, 
witl ks of the mall. This will 
mal ff-street and 1,240 on-street 
park in the downtown area. 

Met have discussed removing in- 
divid hanging store signs and it is 













After — the same 
street, but note the 
re.axcd ctmosphere 
effected by the use 
of shrubs, trees, 
fountain and _sta- 
tuary. The street 
lights were even 
repainted white. 


likely that before long, one central mar- 
quee will extend across the mall. 


Preparation Took Three Years 
Since 1950, Kalamazoo has tripled its 
size. It is 24.4 square miles with a popu- 
lation of approximately 85,000. But 
downtown business hasn’t grown in com- 
parison. 


In 1956, the downtown merchants be- 
came aware of a distressing situation. The 
past year showed a decrease of over one 
million dollars in the reassessed valuation 
of the central business district. In addi- 
tion, retail sales were beginning to fall 
off, businesses were being moved to out- 
lying areas and vacant stores were becom- 
ing more numerous. 

Research in potential traffic conditions 
for 1980 revealed there would be 23,000 
additional trucks and cars travelling the 
streets of Kalamazoo alone. The existing 


Before — Adams 
St., a retail area 
with stores and the 
usual hustle and 
bustle of both ve- 
hicular and pedest- 
rian traffic. 


streets are being used to near capacity. 
Widening the streets is impossible and 
one-way streets, no curb parking and in- 
creased signalization was considered as 
no solution in the report. 

Late in 1956 a non-profit organization 
was formed, the Downtown Planning 


Committee, Inc., and invitations were 
sent to several leading consultants to dis- 
cuss revitalization of Kalamazoo’s central 
business district. 

Membership to the committee was 
gained through contribution. Eight 
months later, the committee contracted 
Victor Gruen Associates for $40,000 to 
prepare a long range plan. 

In March, 1958, the plan was given to 
the city—entitled ‘Kalamazoo 1980.” 


The report describes a new downtown 

area where vehicles will not enter the 

heart of the city—and pedestrians will 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Physical and Chemical Properties of 
Soil That Affect Tree 


By WituiaM O. Trocpen, 


Agronomist, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Houston, Texas 
Presented at: 

Southern Shade Tree Conference 

The _ soil-water-atmosphere-plant _rela- 
tionship involved in the growth of trees 
is an essentially more complex mechanism 
and has little in common between the 
laws of growth regulating a field of 
grain. The life cycle of the plants making 
up a field of grain only requires a few 
months whereas the life cycle of most 
shade trees must be figured in tens of 
years. This may partially account for the 
greater amount of research work that has 
been conducted with field crops than with 
trees, and certainly more than with shade 
trees. It is sometimes surprising how 
shade trees can survive the artificial and 
adverse conditions under which they grow. 
Smoke and gases, hard-packed soil, lack 
of humus renewal and mulch, inadequate 
root spaces, reflected heat from pavements 
and buildings, the disrupted water table, 
and physical injuries all make their lot 
hard. 

The usual advice is to transplant a 
tree in soil at least as good as the soil 
in which it previously grew, which is just 
another way of saying the nearer we can 
duplicate natural conditions of the soil 
and the water table, the better we can 
expect our trees to thrive. Many people 
have rather definite opinions regarding 
their likes and dislikes for various species 
of shade trees and regardless of the fact 
that certain trees might be more suited 
to certain sites than others, many species 
will be planted in poor environmental 
sites. Frequently, these may be our most 
difficult problems. 

Some trees form a mat of surface roots 
and are veracious feeders. Some species 
are rapid growers but are intolerant of 
shade. Other trees may have very deep 
root systems or may require an acid soil 
environment for optimum growth. Be- 
cause of the many complexities that 
might affect tree growth, our discussion 
will be based on the general assumption 
that the health of a tree is in direct pro- 
portion to the extent and effectiveness of 
its feeder roots. Consequently, since the 
soil supplies the tree with water, minerals 
and root anchorage, soil properties should 
be related to tree growth. Included in 
the physical properties of the soil are tex- 
ture and structure characteristics of the 
soil profile as they affect moisture and 
aeration, natural bulk density and effec- 
tive depth of the soil, depth of the ground 
water table, and perosity. 


Soil texture influences in shade trees are 
probably much more important than we 
have generally believed, especially with 
these shade trees that have been trans- 
planted. In order to assure satisfactory 
growth of many trees on some of the 
heavier clay soils it is necessary to alter 
the textural and structural characteristics 
of the soil when they are hole planted. 
It is also true that in urban areas the 
soil is very seldom in an undisturbed con- 
dition due to movement of soil for foun- 
dations, pipelines, sewer lines, streets, 
sidewalks and other things which require 
soil movement. This has resulted in many 
places in rather serious textural stratifica- 
tion (horizontal and vertical) in both 
the surface and subsoil which greatly in- 
fluences the depths to which roots pene- 
trate and influence the nutrients absorbed. 

The moisture holding capacity of a soil 
is determined by the fineness of the min- 
eral particles and the organic matter con- 
tent. It is evident that too much clay 
makes for poor drainage and conversely 
all sand makes drouthy soil. Accordingly, 
along with climate and the plant food 
content, the texture of a soil as it deter- 
mines its moisture relations is a factor 
with respect to trees adapted to that soil. 


Not only is the texture of the soil im- 
portant in its influence on the moisture 
holding capacity, drainage and aeration 
but also the arrangement of the soil par- 
ticles into various structural forms. The 
granular and crumb types of structure 
are associated with good tilth, moisture 
and air relationships and the fragmental, 
massive and platy forms indicate a less 
desirable physical condition. Bulk density 
measurements give a measure of the 
compactness of a soil and also indicate 
whether the structural forms have de- 
teriorated or not. We have made bulk 
density measurements that have varied 
from about 85 pounds per cubic foot to 
146 pounds per cubic foot. When it is 
realized that the bulk density of concrete 
is only about 144 pounds per cubic foot 
and yet tree roots are expected to grow 
in a soil more dense than concrete it is 
fairly easy to understand why problems 
are likely to occur. In many areas the 
problem of bulk density is found in the 
surface and under such conditions, as in 
playgrounds and parks, the problem of 
soil permeability becomes rather serious. 
Regardless of the amount of rainfall that 
might come if the soil is so tight water 
cannot penetrate to the root zone a 
drouthy condition would prevail and this 
one factor very frequently governs or 
limits tree growth. Whereas under na- 


Growth 


tural condition there would tend to be 
humus renewal and a mulch to protect 
the surface of the soil, prevent compac- 
tion, and increase permeability, such is 
not the case for shade trees around the 
home where all leaf fall is removed. 

Rather than attempting to go into any 
detail regarding the physical properties 
of the soil that might affect tree growth, 
I have only brought out a few ideas to 
show that regardless of the fertility or 
chemical properties of the soil, tree growth 
is a complex mechanism. Included in the 
chemical properties of the soil are the 
content of soil organic matter, the oc- 
curence of layers high in soluble salts 
and toxic substance, and the supply of 
plant food elements in the soil. 


A tree may grow rather well the first 
few years after planting, then decline be- 
cause the fertility of the root area has 
been gradually depleted.. Street trees and 
those adjacent to paved areas in the yard 
also are likely to suffer because of poor 
soil aeration and lack of moisture. Satis- 
factory aeration has been shown to be of 
significance from the standpoint of mois- 
ture relations and of root development. 


On sandy soils a high content of or- 
ganic matter counteracts a deficiency of 
mineral colloids. In many cases soil or- 
ganic matter improves with soil moisture 
and soil fertility conditions and, in the 
case of heavy clay soils, physical condi- 
tions. 

Five early warnings that all is not well 
are sparse foiliage; leaves that are paler 
green than normal; dieback of the tips 
of the twigs; drying and loosening of the 
bark; and abnormally slow growth. For 
possible causes, look first to the fertility, 
drainage, aeration and moisture of the 
soil. 

Fertilizers are playing a more impor- 
tant part in forestry and also in shade 
tree growth each year but there is still a 
lot of disagreement regarding their in- 
fluence. The literature is full of conflict- 
ing statements. One author shows results 
which indicate that no fertilzer of any 
kind should be placed in the transplant- 
ing hole whereas another author may 
show the use of some fertilizer at plant- 
ing time resulted in a rapid and luxuriant 
growth. 

It seems that in order to fit the use 
of fertilizers into the shade tree program 
we need to understand some of the simple 
fundamentals of plant nutrition. 

Just as the three “R’s” are the basis 
for evaluating learning or education, there 
are three “W’s” we can use to help us 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Wandering Arborist 


(Continued from page 9) 


More about this grand little tree when 
we get back to England where I saw 
some glorious specimens at Kew. 


The following morning I left Paris by 
Swissair for Zurich. 


The weather was nasty, very cloudy 
and there was no opportunity to view the 
countryside until shortly before we landed 
at Zurich. The red roofs of the scattered 


farm houses nestled in the pines along 


hillsides made an unforgettable picture. 
In the distance as we approached the 
Alps would show thru the clouds. What 


a magnificent country—and Zurich, well 


just don’t miss it. It is old, quaint, color- 
ful, clean—sounds like a Scout’s oath, but 
few places capture the imagination and 
are as delightfully charming as this fa- 
mous old city. 


The bell 


suggested the 


captain at the Claridge had 
Beau Au Lac hotel in 


Zurich but a wire revealed a full house. 
This was a stroke of luck. Arriving at 
the downtown air depot I went to the 
Swissair accommodations desk where they 
have three or four girls who will make 
arrangements for tours, hotels, etc., for 
tourists. It was my good fortune that 
they obtained a room for me at the Zum 
Storchen hotel—the Stork—don’t forget 
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New air power 
improvements mechanize 
trimming economically 
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powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
saving thousands of dollars 

= in line clearance and tree 
trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
— easy field replacement of 
all parts—longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


aed Write for new Catalog 1-57 


| Great new advances in air 
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Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 











The Zum Storchen Hotel (building with dormers to left of bridge) in Zurich on the Lim- 
mat River. Note the Swans in front of the hotel. A place of charm and good food. More 
about the church steeple to the left, and the bells of Zurich in the next episode. 





You can transplant 
Successfully all year 
If you feed with 


HELLER-GRO 
15-15-15 Soluble Paste 


for information write 
Heller Greenhouse Laboratories 
218 E Pikes Peak. Colorado Springs, Colo. 











that name if you go to Zurich, and you 
haven’t lived till you have been there. 
The Storchen was located along the espla- 
nade on the bank of the Limmat River, 
which divides the city and terminates in 
Zurich Lake. It is a quaint, friendly and 
colorful little hotel — here you were in 
Switzerland. The beamed ceilings of the 
dining room and bar were smoky with 
charm and the friendliness of the hotel 
people, after Paris, was incredible. I fell 
in love with this place. 

The Storchen is on a quaint little 
square or plaza that is fed by a bridge 
from across the Limmat (see cut). Along 
the promenade—the hotel is built over 
this right up to the edge of the river 
are nice little shops of all kinds, and 





looking over the wall into the river, you 
see graceful white swans floating around 
what a perfectly lovely place. 

I was curious to see the Bahnhofstrasse 
—Main Street that is—because a year ago 
there was a story in TREES Magazine 
(Vol. 18, No. 6) about an infestation 
of mites that had attacked the Lindens 
on this fine street. But nowhere in the 
story did they mention the species. A 
short walk from the Storchen took me to 
the Bahnhofstrasse and it turned out that 
a majority of the Lindens were Tilia 
tomentosa, the Silver Linden, one of 
the most beautiful and best. There? ap- 
peared to be no manifestations of the 
mite attack of the previous summer so 
the material used, Kethane, must have 
performed nobly. 

An interesting observation was made 
on this street. All of the trees had been 
planted in a steel grating but because of 
the narrow spike heels now sported by 
the ladies it had become exceedingly 
hazardous under foot and the gratings 
were being removed and replaced with 
small granite blocks (see cuts). Quite 
a concession to a passing fancy on the part 
of the female of the species. 

Wandering around from one street to 
another brought us face to face with a 
beautiful specimen of the pyramidal Lon- 
don Plane. This tree is so superior for 
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Conventional steel gratings around Silver 
Lindens on the Bahnhoffstrasse in Zurich. 





Installing 
gratings. 





The granite blocks in place. A much safer, 
neater looking tree well. 


most street plantings, especially on down- 
town streets that it is difficult to under- 
stand why the London variety has been 
used so extensively. Of course it has only 
been available for the past several years 
in the U. S., but it has been around for 
years but I suppose no one was aware of 
its existence. Its fine form, upsweeping 
branches and fine appearance as well as 
narrow spread should place it in high 





demand where a plane is desired—but it 
probably won’t. 

Dinner that evening in the dining room 
of the Storchen was unforgettable. Look- 
ing out through the huge windows while 
the amber lights cast a warming glow on 
the heavy ceiling beams, the river, the 
lake and the distant snow covered Alps, 
nestled in a cape of heavy thunderhead 
clouds, will not soon fade from memory. 
Zurich is a place that could have been 
transplanted from a Hans Christian 
Anderson fantasy. 

(To be continued ) 
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For Your Calendar 


OHIO Recreation Association Conference, 
The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 4, 5, 6, 1959. 


Annual California Council of Landscape 
Architects, Yosemite Lodge, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, November 5, 6, 7, 8, 1959. 

New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 


mission, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
November 15, 16, 17, 1959. 





The Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 1960 
Annual Winter Meeting and OSU De- 
partment of Horticulture Short Course, 
The Neil House, Columbus, January 18, 
19, 20, 21st. (First day for Arborists; 
second, Landscape Gardeners Day; third, 
Garden Center Operators; 4th, Nursery- 
men’s Day.) 


Midwestern Chapter, National Shade Tree 


Conference, Omaha, Nebraska, February 
10, 11, 12, 1960. 
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“Everything For 
The Care of Trees” 


e Hardie Sprayers—Sales and 
Service 


e Chemicals 
e High-Pressure Hose 
e Hand Saws and Tools 


‘e Safety Equipment 


e Climbing Rope 

e Cable 

e Bolts, Lags and Screwrod 

e Foul Weather Suits 

e Ladders, Sectional, Exten- 
sion, Tripod 

e Tree Paint 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 
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H. E. Muench Company 
597 Pacific St. Stamford, Ct. 
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RR3, Box 3, Cedar Lake, Indiana 





Pre Applied fo 
Routs 24’ Stump in 35 Minutes. Self Lubricated Ball Bearings. 
Carry in Station Wagon or Sedan, Only 51’ Long 
Patent Applied For 


The HODGES COMPANY 


(Dealers Invited) 
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STUMP ROUTER 


6 HP — Easy To Start Engine — Easy To Operate 
Liteweight, 75 pounds — 


TUNGSTON CARBIDE CUTTER 
Long Life — Fast Cutting — Easy To Sharpen — 
Cuts Stone — Wire or Dirt Embedded In Stump 


Lo Maintenance 


Phone 3493 
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TORTURE TEST NO. 61-39-74 


SITE: McCulloch Test Laboratory, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

SAW MODEL USED: 
ONE/70 direct-drive 

TYPE OF TEST: Variable load/speed 
endurance. 1700 —7,000 r.p.m. 

LENGTH OF TEST: 502.3 hours 
continuous 

MAX. ENGINE TEMP: 382.16°F. 

MAX. AIR TEMP: 111.22° F. 

CONDITION OF SAW AFTER TEST: 
No mechanical, metallurgical, 
electrical defects which would 
cause down-time in the woods. 











Meet McCulloch's New NUMBER ONE Saws 


500 BRUTAL HOURS 
IN TORTURE CHAMBER 
PROVE STAMINA 

OF NEW McCULLOCH 
NUMBER ONE SAWS 


A logging job takes rugged men and rugged chain saws. That’s why the new McCulloch 


Number One chain saws were designed to be tough—built to be tough— proved tough 
by torture test. 


The large picture at left shows a brutal endurance test. It is just one of hundreds of 
torture tests the new McCulloch saws had to pass. These torture tests prove that 
McCulloch Number One saws were built to take a beating and still stay on the job. 
Extensive field testing confirmed the lab torture tests. Hundreds of professional loggers 
and woodcutters throughout the country tested the new McCullochs on the job. Again, 
results proved that McCulloch makes the world’s Number One chain saws. 


See your McCulloch Chain Saw Dealer for a free demonstration. 





Fee anietcde | ONE /80 Gear-Drive 


@ More lugging power than any other saw its size 
@ Only 25 pounds @ Takes bars up to 44” 

@ Takes 15” plunge bow @ Dynamically balanced 
@ Pintail Chain Seven models to choose from. 
Prices start as low as $154.95 





LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


McCULLOCH CHAIN SAWS 


Number One In World Sales 


For free booklet write McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California, Dept. T-4 


McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles 45, Calif. * Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada * McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 5-9003 
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Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications ant address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete ai power 


winch and all pol pick-up $ 
parts: F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. 1,67 5.00 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P, O. Box 8822 Kanses City, Mo 
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TREES MAGAZINE 


Gentlemen: 


You Dont Fl fo ‘i ; 


UP A TREE | 
worrying about Christmas Gifts : 


Float down from that limb you're grip- 
ping and land on the greatest idea for 
Christmas cheer and year-round happiness. 

Give your friends a subscription to s 
TREES Magazine—a gift that will keep Ss 
them well-informed about the latest abori- 
cultural activities. 

Each new subscriber will receive a 
holiday letter announcing the gift. 

Remember, TREES Magazine has a controlled circulation S 
so please limit your gift subscriptions to persons in the trade; ‘ 
arborists, tree surgeons, city foresters, city, state and national \ 
park superintendents, cemetery and golf course superintendents, 
nurserymen, foresters, state highway landscape engineers, land- 
scape architects, landscape gardeners, line clearance company 
employees, and college professors. 


7621 Lewis Road 


Olmsted Falls 38, Ohio 


Please send TREES Magazine to the following persons and notify them of the : 
gift on your special holiday stationary. 


























Bill me Check enclosed []_ for the subscriptions which | \ 
understand are $3.00 per year or $7.00 for three years. ‘ 
Signed ; 

Address City State : 
Send Subscription to: fi 
Name a ( 

Address ‘ 

City__ State Pye.) Sars. 0) } 
Name ; 

Address 

City ee.” ae i 








Physical, Chemical 


(Continued from Page 13) 
better understand the use of fertilizers. 
They are WHAT, WHEN, and 
WHERE. 

WHAT KIND and WHAT 
AMOUNT of fertilizer must be based 
on the tree, the individual soil, the fer- 
tility level of the soil, moisture relation- 
ships, and whether the tree is in a yard or 
in a native park area. Species also differ 
as regards the effect of a given fertilizer; 
spruce, for example, responds to treat- 
ments of basic slag and lime in a more 
definite manner than the pine does. Dif- 
ferent trees have different lime require- 
ments for successful growth. For example, 
poplars have a sufficient lime supply and 
special attention must be paid to improv- 
ing the reaction of the soil by liming to 
such an extent that the soil at time of 
planting has attained a pH of at least 6. 
However, a better understanding of the 
functions of the individual plant food 
elements aids in deciding WHAT KIND 
and WHAT AMOUNT of fertilizer is 
generally the best. 

NITROGEN gives dark green color 
to plants; promotes increased leaf and 
stem growth; produces rapid early 
growth; and in large amounts late in the 
fall may increase winter damage. 

PHOSPHOROUS 6éstimulates_ early 
root formation and growth; gives rapid 
and vigorous start to plants; is required 
for seed formation and phospho-protein 
in the germ plasm; and may increase the 
flowering of some flowering trees. 

POTASH gives increased vigor to 
plants; helps plants to resist diseases ; pro- 
motes production of sugars, starches, and 
oils; and has a softening effect on the root 
membranes of plants, and tends to make 
them more permeable to water and to 
other plant nutrients. 

CALCIUM is used both as a soil 
neutralizer and as a plant nutrient. It 
improves general plant vigor, neutralizes 
acids produced in the plants; regulates 
the uptake of other plant foods; and pro- 
motes early root formation and growth. 

MAGNESIUM is essential for the 
formation of chlorophyll in plants. 

SULFUR gives increased root growth; 
helps maintain a dark green color; and 
encourages more vigorous growth. 

The question of WHEN should the 
fertilizer be applied for best results has 
not been answered too satisfactorily. 
Some authorities recommend the applica- 
tion of the fertilizer in the planting hole. 
others recommend that no fertilizer be 
used the first year. However, the best 
information seems to be that if fertilizer 
is to be applied in the planting hole it 
should be a phosphorus fertilizer. And 
most recent workers feel that moderate 
fertilization is needed 6 months to a year 
after planting, assuming the soil is reason- 
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ably fertile and the fill-in soil was good. 
The general recommendations is light 
applications of a pound of balanced fer- 
tilizer with a ratio of 1-1-1 or 1-2-1 for 
each inch of trunk diameter, applied about 
a month after planting. Spread the fer- 
tilizer on the soil in a 2 or 3 foot band 
starting about 6 to 8 inches from the 
trunk. If heavy rains occur, a similar 
application may be needed 6 to 8 weeks 
later. 

Tree roots can readily utilize fertilz- 
ers that are applied during the dormant 
period and some results indicate this may 
have some advantage over applying fer- 
tilizer to the trees just before growth 
starts in the spring. Fertilizer may be 
applied, however, until midsummer in 
most areas and even later in our vicinity. 

WHERE to apply the fertilizer is also 
related to the amount that is needed to 
maintain the proper balance of all the 
needed plant nutrients and the supply that 
is needed by the plants during all stages 
of growth and the form of the particular 
nutrient that is best utilized by the plant 
at the different stages of growth. 

It is extremely difficult, economically, 
to bring nutrients other than nitrogen 
within reach of the roots. In the case of 
established trees the roots are already 
widely deployed in the depth of the soil. 
Phosphates have hardly any mobility in 
the soil and when placed near the surface 
they lie there for a long time. The prob- 
lems of tree fertilizing are best known 
from experience with fruit trees. We 
know that it is necessary to dig down 
to find the fine roots and to place the 
fertilizers there. 

Some trees such as maples and elms, 
produce a mass of roots near the surface. 
Fertilizers broadcast on the surface, as 
is the case with lawn fertinzlization, 
encourages this undesirable type of root 
development. 

In connection with WHERE to apply 
the fertilizer, we should mention foliar 
feeding because it certainly has some prac- 
tical applications. Frequently, following 
severe freeze damage to trees symptoms 
of winter injury often appear the follow- 
ing growing season suggestive of deficien- 
cies of nitrogen, potash, and other nu- 
trients. Often there are isolated portions 
of a winter-injured tree which seem at 
first capable of regeneration and recovery 
to evidence various defiiciency symptoms, 
and ultimate death. In such cases, the 
nutrients can be supplied to injured re- 
gions until vital connecting tissue regen- 
erates and becomes continuous for a 
proper nutrient supply for tree recovery 

Foliar sprays are useful in prompt 
treatment of deficiencies such as iron, 
magnesium, manganese, nitrogen, potas- 
sium, and zinc. Foliar applications may 
be superior to ground applications with 
calcareous soils or soil of high fixing 

(Continued on page 23) 
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BRUSH DISPOSAL CREWS OPERATE 
FULL TIME WITH THE TROUBLE-FREE 


FuaRURe CH 


PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPT. 


“Our Fitchburg Chipper 
consolidates the bulk, 
thereby lessening 
dumping operations. 

It requires minimum 
maintenance and 
manpower.” 

Dept. of Public Works 
State of Rhode Island 


TREE COMPANY 


“We have never had 

ong (Fitchburg Chipper) 

wear out or give 

excessive trouble.” 

Chipper still operating 

after 9 years. 

Davey Tree Surgery 
Co. Ltd. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


UTILITY 


“Our men have been 
particularly pleased 
with their Fitchburg 
Chippers... they are 
rugged and reliable.” 
Rockland Light 

& Power Company 
Nyack, New York 


| 

| 

: 
FITcHBURC | 
ENCINEERING | 
| 

| 

| 


(CORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





This low-maintenance Fitchburg Chipper is dis- 
posing of brush in the City of Holland, Michigan. 





PPER 








When crews go out to trim trees, it’s costly to have machine 
breakdown. That’s why foresters, park superintendents, line 
clearing supervisors, and tree companies prefer the Fitchburg 
Chipper. This well-engineered brush chipper is designed for 
busy, trouble-free service, no down-time. 


The rugged Fitchburg Chipper requires little upkeep, and has 
low maintenance cost. It’s economical to operate. And crews 
like the exclusive spring-activated feed plate which adjusts 
itself automatically to any size brush up to its rated capacity. 
This patented feed-plate provides protection from damage 
from foreign materials, makes for greater crew safety. 


The Fitchburg Chipper is engineered to work fast, safely, and 
to be always “ready to go.” It’s the chipper which won't slow 
down your crews, lets you plan their work intelligently—saves 
you time and money. 


Please.send in the coupon for more information, and for cop- 
ies of articles on chipping which appeared recently in leading 
publications. These feature articles describe five methods of 
brush disposal and ten new ways to utilize “by-product” chips. 
Send for your copies, they are well worthwhile. 


[rotor 


FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION 

Dept. TR-109, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

0 Please send me important articles which describe 
5 methods of brush disposal, and 10 new ways to 
utilize brush chips. 


C0 Please send more information on Fitchburg Chippers. 


Name. 





Addr 
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SAVE TIME — SAVE LABOR 


With our KWH knapsack mist blower and dusters. 


KWH-75 Mistblower, equipped with 3 h. p. en- 
gine, gives complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


316 Bloomfield Ave. 


Nutley 10, N. J. 




















SPEEDY STUMP 


REMOVER.... 


No Stump Too Large or Too Small 
Goes where the large machines can’t go 
Simple, trouble-free design—almost vibrationless. Rugged cutterhead 


of especially treated steel, withstands extremely hard usage. 


Small, light-weight, especially rugged construction, 5% H. P. 
Cuttershaft runs in sealed, lubricated bearings. 
lubrication necessary is in motor. 


This machine pivots and is supported on a univer- 
sal joint and pin-support, rather than on front 
wheels. Because of this, operation on uneven 
ground, slopes or hillsides is no problem. It always 


functions on the _ horizontal 
plane. The tubular frame 
slides through the sleeve- 
guide S the universal joint 
toward away from the 
operato needed. These 
are very portant features. 


This solid two foot di- 
ameter elm stump was 
removed by one man in 
45 minutes. 


Cuts as fast as you will guide it. Front rubber-tired wheel, for wheelbarrow-like 


The only 







transporting, simple spring controlled, swing-out-of-the-way stand and cutter pro- 
tector and two cutter heads supplied for the low price of $379.50 F. O. B. Wauwa- 
tosa 13, Wis. This price is subject to change. Order at once from this ad. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


IF MORE INFORMATION IS DESIRED, WRITE 


WACHTEL SUPPLY CO. 


611 MAYWOOD AVE., WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 
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‘Wearin’ of the Green’ 
(Continued from page 12) 
never have to watch traffic signals, be 
watchful of automobiles or hear police- 
men’s whistles. 

Buses and parking spaces will surround 
the central business district and though 
walking time from the two farthest points 
is estimated at nine minutes, small shuttle 
buses are recommended for installation to 
assist the tired and handicapped. The 
overall plan can be modified to meet 
changing conditions. 

The plan laid dormant until the Down- 
town Kalamazoo Association was organ- 
ized in the fall of 1958. With their help, 
a planning staff and various city depart- 
ments studied the plan and recommended 
that step one be taken—close two blocks 
on Burdick St. to vehicular traffic and 
develop a pedestrian mall. An ordinance 
to that effect was passed in March, fol- 
lowing two public hearings. 

It might be noted that Kalamazoo’ 
city charter reserves to the city the right 
to “Use, control and regulate the use of 
its streets, alleys, bridges and_ public 
places, and the space above and beneath 
them.” It was also pointed out that a 
pedestrian mall does not propose to vacate 
or abandon the public rights in a street, 
but merely limit the use to be made of 
the area. 

Since the mall opening, a Mall Com- 
mittee has been appointed by the city com 
mission. Members include city officials 
and merchants. A two block extension of 
the mall is being planned for dedication 
next spring. 

Toledo Malls On Trial 

In Toledo, Ohio, about 150 miles 
southeast of Kalamazoo, the city fathers 
had somewhat the same idea—only they 
weren’t sure a mall was the answer. They 
decided to test the plan. 

Within four days, two streets in down- 
town Toledo were converted into pedes- 
trian malls. Originally scheduled for a 
45-day trial period (beginning August 
31), the malls have proved a big hit. , At 
the end of the test period officials de- 
cided to keep the malls until a final deci 
sion is made. These streets may never 
again be open to traffic. 

Toledo appropriated $15,000 for the 
project and local contractors (not down- 
town merchants) contributed approxi- 
mately $12,000 in materials. For in- 
stance, macadam curbs, of which there is 
a half-mile, were donated by three con- 
tracting firms; and 600 cubic yards of 
dirt were donated by two other firms. 

The temporary mall was initiated by 
Mr. Ned Skeldon, president of the Lucas 
County Commissioners, who adapted the 
idea from the civic center mall between a 
couple of public buildings. 

The Toledo mall differs from that in 
Kalamazoo in several ways. One is that 
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a main thorughfare splits the four block 
Toledo mall area. Two blocks on either 
side of the thoroughfares are sealed off 
to traffic, but traffic is permitted on the 
thoroughfare. The Kalamazoo mall is 
completely sealed off to traffic. 

The closing of streets in Toledo re- 
quired re-routing 16 bus routes, but did 
not require any adjustment in the one 
way street pattern in existence. 

Committee Makes Policies 

The Toledo mall still has its original 
streets with added “island features.” 
Policies for developing the malls were 
compiled by a committee composed of the 
planning director, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, city manager, 
chairman of the county commissioners, 
county engineer, city service director, city 
engineer, secretary of the Downtown To- 
ledo Associates, and president of the 
Toledo Nurserymens Association. 

The group decided that the malls would 
not be used for any merchandising or ad- 
vertising programs, and items of special 
interest should be place in each of the 
four blocks. 

Malls on Madison Ave. are in a bank- 
ing and office district. Features there are 
a $4,500 model of the future downtown 
area (financed by the Downtown Toledo 
Associates ), a Chamber of Commerce dis- 
play, pools, and statuaries contributed by 
the Museum of Art. 

The malls on Adams St. are in a prin- 
cipal retail area. Features there include 
a tot lot, water fountain, statuaries and 
birds from the Toledo Zoo. 

The Muscovy duck and ducklings now 
in the raised pool are the third famliy to 
be exhibited. Five mischievous penguins 





The tot lot—most popular spot on the 
Toledo mall for the younger set. The en- 
closed play area is supervised and staffed 
by the recreation department. Children may 
be left here while their parents shop. 


were the first, but the leader proved to 
be a traveller and left the water occa- 
sionally for a parade on the mall— 
followed by his four companions. The 
migrant penguin was sent back to the zoo 
and the other four were on their best be- 
havior until they were exchanged for 
black swans. The first night out, one of 
the swans died and the remaining ones 
were replaced by the Muscovy ducks. 

The trees in the mall are smaller than 
those in Kalamazoo, mostly 8-10 feet. 
Some are planted in square pine planters 
painted to resemble redwood. Among the 
planting of approximately 40 trees are 
flowering crabapple, dogwood, birch, 
green ash, Siberian elm, redbud and little- 
leaf linden. 


There are multitude plantings of arbo- 
(Continued on Page 23) 













PRATT’S X 25% DDT (xylene solvent) is 
manufactured to meet certain City or State 
specifications for Dutch elm disease spraying, 
with or without white oil. Pratt also supplies 
32.4% DDT on order. 


SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Scalecide for the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 













Pratt is basie in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees ar.d evergreens. 

PRATT’S 25% 
enviable reputation for safety to the trees, even under 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This materia] will stand freezing weather. 





DDT (petroleum solvent) has created an 


PRATT'S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
ness and safety. 





204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. Jj. 
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BARTLETT 


WE Combination 
Pruner and Saw 
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AU 
Is now available for immediate 


shipment. Simply write for 


our attractive folder describ- 
ing this Combination in detail 
and we will reply by return 
mail. 


with pure 
Egyptian black as- 
phalt base. Easily 
applied with ordi- 
nary brush. Ingre- 
dients helpful for 
healing tree 
wounds. Will not 
freeze, crack or blister. (Packed in convenient 
containers of 6—1 gal. or 24—1 qt. cans.) 





Bartlett Tree Surgery Supplies 
are well known wherever trees 
are grown. 


Ask for Catalog No. 39 


Bartlett Mfg. Go. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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i When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
t planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
U able rooting medium 
t 
GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING } 
i 1 
I |. 97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. | 
U ! 
f 2. One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. J 
I 3. Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 1 
y 4. Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 
t nal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
rit pment. i! 
Yo 6 duct processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is A 
y y, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 
t 7. The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. j 
U 
I ae 2 s 4a ! 
i Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat 
y PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 
i 
I 
(| GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 
CAPAC, MICHIGAN 
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Wearin’ of the Green 


(Continued from page 21) 

vitae, spruce and taxus as well as beds 
of begonias, geraniums and petunias. 

Surrounding flower beds and borders 
are lighting installations of various 
heights with umbrella shaped striped 
shades. Vehicular barrier walls are at the 
end of each mall and are painted bright 
colors. 

If the Toledo malls become permanent, 
conversion is expected to cost about 


$200,000. 
W orld-W ide Publicity 

Both the Kalamazoo and Toledo malls 
have gained attention not only in Amer- 
ica, but in England, Australia and several 
European countries where newspapers 
have reproduced wire pictures. The To- 
ledo mall was even shown on television 
in Germany. 

As a result of this publicity, over 75 
delegations consisting of some 600 people 
involved in city government have visited 
these cities during the past two months 
—studying the results and perhaps think- 
ing of adapting portions of the mall plan 
to their community. 

While the malls have been publicized as 
a means of bringing business back to the 
downtown area, Lawrence F. Murray, 
Toledo planning director, said if the 
malls only give the downtown area a 
more attractive atmosphere they will 
be successful. Elton W. Ham, director 
of the downtown Kalamazoo Association, 
reported at the Michigan Municipal 
League Convention recently that retail 
sales along the Kalamazoo mall have in- 
creased 25 per cent. 

Planning and Planting Require Time 

Planning for the downtown area in 
any city is no little project. Years of 
preparation preceed the actual construc- 
tion. Planting in downtown areas is not 
any different. The city arborist should be 
alerted at least a year before planting 
time so he can plan and order accordingly. 
He shouldn’t be forced to use inferior 
materials for a superior type attraction. 

Public reaction to the malls has been 
favorable in both Toledo and Kalamazoo. 
Of course there are a few who oppose 
it—that’s what makes the world go round 
—but no better plan has been tried. 

Sidewalk sales, bargain days, Christmas 
displays and other special attractions may 
bring the people downtown twice a year, 
but it seems inevitable that cities in need 
of revitalization will have to adopt a 
plan similar to “Kalamazoo 1980.” 

If it is to survive the battle of sub- 
urban shopping centers, the downtown 
area must be made a community focal 
point every day of the year—and the 
obvious way to accomplish that seems to 
be with the beauty of nature. 


Trees... 


Tree Growth 
(Continued from Page 19) 

power for manganese, phosphorous, mag- 
nesium, iron, and other essential elements. 

When fertilizer is put into the ground 
to a depth of 15 to 24 or more inches a 
deeper root growth is encouraged. This 
would help to prevent surface roots inter- 
fering with mowing the lawn and dur- 
ing drouth periods the trees would suffer 
less than if the roots were all near the 
surface. Naturally, where the fertilizer 
should be put would vary with the kind 
of root growth of the different trees. 
Placement of the fertilizer in the ground 
should influence the amount of fertilizer 
which could be used without injury. 
When the fertilizer is applied in holes 18 
to 24 inches deep in the soil under shade 
trees a high concentration of fertilizer 
salts will be brought about in the region 
of the hole and this frequently damages 
the feeder roots in that area. Conse- 
quently, the holes around a tree should 
not all be at the same depth. Another 
thing regarding WHERE the fertilizer 
should be placed for shade trees is put 
the fertilizer completely around the tree. 
Many of the trees are not capable of 
translocating plant nutrients picked up 
by roots on one side of the tree to the 
branches on the opposite side. Due to 
the woody structure of the tree, horizon- 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW NYLON-BACKED 
CLIMBING SADDLES 


More than 100% 
lighter, and more durable than pres- 
ent Webbed saddles. 


stronger, 7 oz. 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


Fruit Growers of 


Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Complete line of 
Tree Surgery Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











EAGER BEAVER STUMP REMOVER 
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Designed by MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATE ENGINEERS! 


Write or Telephone TRowbridge 6-7300, Cambridge, Mass. 
for a demonstration, or send for our descriptive folder 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL COMPANY 


135 First Street, Cambridge 41, Mass. 





DEALER FRANCHISES ARRANGED 
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By Howarp Newcoms Morsk& 


Counsellor Lau 


of the { 


“Dual Owners! 


of the Supreme Court 
ted States of America r 

; of the soil.” 
iip of the Trunk of a Tree 


by Adjoining Landowners” part upon the line dividing the land of 

The trunk of a tree was legally de- an adjoining owner, it is the common 
fined by the Supreme Court of Vermont property of both. The property interest 
in the case of Skinner vs. Wilder as _ of each owner is identical to the extent 
“the body he tree above the surface of _ the portion of the tree is upon his land. 
the soil.” Later, the same court in the Where a tree is thus owned in common, 


If the trunk of a tree is wholly or in 





REMEMBER LAST WINTER 
ny 


WILT-PRUF 


FOR LAST/NG WINTER 
PROTECTION 


Send For Literature 


Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. — Croton Falls, N. Y. 











Nels J. Johnson Presents 


“Top Tree Tools” —Power Equipment 


Finest Domestic and Imported Makes 





Swedish Stainless Steel Tree Calipers, Increment Borers and Hammers, 
Pruning Saws, Propagating Knives, Pioneer Chain Saws, M & M Brush 
Chippers, Kieken Whirlwind Mist Blowers and Dusters, Aquaprobes, 
Imported Aluminum Shovels, Focowil (Forslund) Hydraulic Hoists. 


Send For Complete Catalogue 


MIDWEST POWER TOOLS, INC. 


912 Pitner Avenue. GReenleaf 5-1877. 


Evanston, Ill. 











BRANCHES OF THE LAW 


case of Cobb vs. Western Union Tele- 
graph Company declared: “. . . this 
means the body of the tree at the surface 


neither party has the right to cut or 
damage it without the consent of the 
other, 7“ 

On the boundary line between the 
premises of John A. Robinson and those 
of John W. Clapp there stood a maple 
tree of about 40 years’ growth, about 
16 inches in diameter, and with a branch 
extension of from 40 to 50 feet. The 
tree was a valuable one to Robinson as a 
shade tree and ornament, and shaded part 
of Robinson’s premises. The boundary 
line ran substantially through the middle 
of the trunk of the tree. 

Clapp made a contract for the building 
of a house to extend down along the 
boundary line for a distance of 58 feet 
from a point about six feet from the 
street, the wall of which was to be about 
20 feet high. He threatened to remove 
so much of the tree as was on his side of 
the boundary line. The construction of 
the house on the line, as Clapp intended 
to construct it, would cover that por- 
tion of the premises on his side of the line 
on which the tree stood. The removal of 
that portion of the tree which he threat- 
ened to remove would destroy the life of 
the whole tree. 

Robinson brought suit in the Court of 
Common Pleas of New Haven County, 
Connecticut, against Clapp to enjoin him 
from proceeding with the erection of the 
house. The court rendered judgment for 
Robinson, enjoining and restraining Clapp 
“from such interference with the tree 
mentioned in the complaint as will de- 
stroy or injure the same.” Clapp ap- 
pealed. 

The Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
nectciut held that Clapp should be re- 
strained from cutting any portion of the 
trunk and any further cutting of the 
branches or of the roots than he might 
lawfully have done had the trunk stood 
wholly upon Robinson’s land, but reach- 
ing to his line. The Supreme Court of 
Errors stated: “If in fact the trunk, di- 
vides itself, as the tree extends upwards, 
into two or more parts, of similar size, 
with more of a perpendicular than hori- 
zontal extension, each of those parts 
should be regarded as a portion of the 
trunk,” 





Tree Growth 


(Continued from page 23) 
tal translocation tends to be slow and if 
the shape of the tree is to be maintained, 
all parts of the tree need to be fer- 
tilized uniformly. 

Because a shade tree is so valuable, 
it is important that more attention be 
devoted to these soil properties that might 
contribute to good growth and to the 
length of life of the tree. 





Yellow Scotch Can 
Be Dyed Green 


JoHN Macskay_o and W. E. Gos.in 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 

The occurrence of yellow coloration on 
the needles of Scotch pine during the fall 
and winter months is a major problem 
to Christmas tree growers. This has been 
attributed to genetic variation within the 
species. Seedlings which originate from 
seeds collected in the northern latitude 
and higher elevations of the tree’s natural 
range in Europe are prone to become 
yellow during the winter months, 
whereas those from southern Europe are 
more likely to remain green. 

We have found that red and blue 
polyethylene used as filters prevent the 
tree from becoming yellow. Likewise 
under a 15-hour day-length the trees 
remain green even when the temperature 
is low. Covering with burlap tends to 
reduce the loss of green color but is not 
as good as the above methods. A clear 
latex spray tends to delay the onset of 
yellowing, but does not prevent the win- 
ter chlorosis and therefore is unsatisfac- 
tory for use. 

In order to overcome this problem, 
last fall an experiment was run to see 
if these trees could be dyed green with 
either of two latex based green dyes: 
Greenzit and Winterlawn. 

The Scotch pine used in this experi- 
ment were four to six feet in height and 
of the Riga strain which becomes yellow 
during the winter months. 

A spray gun was used to spray the trees 
individually on October 8, making sure 
that all of the needles were covered. At 
this time some of the trees were yellow- 
ing and those which were yellow required 
more spray to give a uniform green color. 
The dyes were diluted with water at the 
following concentration prior to spray- 
ing the trees: Greenzit, 1 to 5, 1 to 10, 
and 1 to 20; and Winterlawn 1 to 1, 
1 to 5, and 1 to 20. 

It was found that both materials ap- 
plied well, but that the Greenzit gave a 
more uniform and brighter green color. 
Winterlawn gave a more natural color, 
but required somewhat more spray and 
higher concentration. 

One Christmas tree producer sprayed 
8,400 trees at a concentration of one part 
of Greenzit to forty parts of water, and 
found this to be very satisfactory to dye 
the trees. He sprayed most of his trees 
prior to the time they turned yellow. He 
also found out that it required more 
spray material to dye the trees green 
which had become yellow prior to spray- 
ing. A small sized sprayer adapted to the 
power take-off of a tractor with a 55- 
gallon drum mounted on a trailer back of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RIPS WIDEST STUMPS TO 
SHREDS ...IN MINUTES! 





FIRST IN THE FIELD 


THE ORIGINAL, VERMEER 24 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


You'll never know how easy stump removal can be, unless you've seen the Pow-R 
Stump Cutter in action. Here’s the machine that has simplified this expensive, back- 
breaking, laborious job in cities, parks, golf courses and cemeteries all over the 


country. A one-man operation . . . a real time saver . . . a real labor saver! The 
Pow-R Stump Cutter removes the largest tree stump — rips it to shreds down to a 
depth of 10” below the ground — all in a matter of minutes. “Removed 44 stumps in 
8 hours with the Pow-R-Stump Cutter” . is the report from one city recently. 


4 The Leader... 10 To 1 Choice 
2 Of Tree Experts Everywhere 


The Vermeer Pow-R Stump Cutter was FIRST 
the original stump remover. It’s a quality 
machine, ruggedly built to take on the 
a toughest, largest stumps. Cuts wider stumps 
(a full 72”) and higher stumps (37” above the 
ground) at one setting! Operator has full view 
Pe of cutting wheel at all times . . . behind 
wire mesh safety shield. a 


J” WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED EE 
, _ LITERATURE AND LOW PRICES NOW 


No stump to be hauled away. No gap- 

ing holes to fill. No damage to drive- 

ways, curbs or sidewalks. Get all the 

details by mailing the coupon below. 

Send complete descriptive literature and prices on 
your Pow-R Stump Cutter to: 
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The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road 
Olmsted Falls 38 
Ohio. 


CRABAPPLES, by Arie F. 
American Association of Nur- 
Washington, D. C. 226 pg. 
1 Color illus.. $4.95. 


s a long time in coming, but 
worthwhile. It will take its 
comparatively few really 
vorking” books that tell you 
ire not a rehash of another 


considered as the leading 
ibapples in this country and 
has gathered in Des Moines 
the world. 


ples are such beautiful trees 
gged and easy to grow that 
why every home does not 
and for streets few other 
surpass them. There are 
small inconspicuous and not 
yout 250 varieties discussed 
vith cultural notes and data 
liseases. 
ynly budgeted for one book 
hould be it. 


RE CONTROL AND USE, by 


Davis. McGraw-Hill Book 
584 pgs., illus. $12.00. 
<plains the effects of fire as 
in the forest, provides a 
the prevention-to-suppression 
e, describes desirable uses 
forest, and recognizes forest 

consideration in forest re- 
nent. Emphasis is placed on 
principles. 

the first book length treat- 
ibject, it 


integrates a con- 
unt of material previously 
hout various manuals and 


generally available. 

varying conditions encoun- 
nt forest regions, fire control 
ground wherever it is 
ntral aim of this book is to re- 
h as possible of this common 
» to be realistic and practical 
ind illustrating the many and 
itions of fire control. Although 
ntered on the U. S., there is 

of the large and, in major 


imon 


| job of fire control in 
special information which 
only in this book includes: 


nd descriptions of the prin- 
ls used in fire fighting; a 


nalysis of the principal types of 


nd a compartive analysis of 
ting system applied in the 
nd Canada. 
cent advances covered in the 
mbustion and fire behavior, 
pplied to large fires; fire 
effects and use; use of air- 
ntrol; and the importance of, 
blems of, preventing and deal- 
fire situations. 
SS 
YEAS AND PROJECTS (12th 
ted by Richard D. Whitemore. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., Gar- 
York. 532 pgs., illus. $3.95. 
ugh this book we’re reminded 


of the phrase, 
his stomach.” 


“his eyes were too big for 


The subject material attempted is amazing: 
how to use masonry in gardens; how to de- 
sign special gardens; how to construct gar- 
den equipment and furnishings; a month by 
month calendar for gardeners in every sec- 
tion of the U. S.; a self pronouncing dic- 
tionary of plant names; and a portion en- 
titled “500 Common Garden Mistakes Cor- 
rected.” 


Of the 75 pages in the latter section, six 
are devoted to trees—and on these six pages 
45 problems are answered in an average of 
two sentences. The answers regarding trees 
are lacking in explanation and on occasion 
give incorrect information. For instance, 
the book states: 

“Planting in narrow parking strips 

“If these are bounded by sidewalks and 
pavement, the space allotted is not ade- 
quate and trees will not grow satisfactorily. 

Planting on the lawn side of the walk is 

better.” 

In the first place, parking strips vary in 
size—on boulevards some are 30 feet wide. 
Nevertheless, if the right tree is selected it 
can be successfully planted and grow to be 
serviceable in a three foot parking strip. 
One need only glance around to see trees 
in parking strips in every section of this 
country. What barren, ugly streets we would 
have if there were none! This subject re- 
quires a chapter or more, to discuss intelli- 
gently. 

Another example: 

“Planting shallow 
Maples in lawns 


rooted trees like 


“Under such conditions good lawns can- 
not be expected.” 

This is pure fabrication. Some of the 
finest lawns grow beneath maple trees. There 
is no reason for discrimination against this 
species. 

Sometimes a little information is far more 
dangerous than none at all. The feeling is 
that this book attempts a project which 
should be delegated to an encyclopedia or a 
volume of books. 

en 


PLANTS OF WOODLAND AND WAY- 
SIDE (First Edition) by Su Zan Noguchi 
Swain. Published by Garden City Books, 


Garden City New York. 57 pgs., illus. 
$2.95. 
A beautifully illustrated book, all in 


color, which should prove valuabe in intro- 
ducing beginners to the world of plants. 

It presents briefly the basic facts about 
plants in general and describes pictorially 
the wild flowers of our woods, roadways, 
fields, swamps, deserts, and mountains. The 
publication mentions that practically all 
drawings in the book have been made from* 
living specimens. 

Plants represented are those which are 
found in the U. S., southern Canada and a 
few from tropical America. Slightly over 
200 plants are identified. 





Help Wanted 


Working Tree Surgery Foreman—with 
experience and ability to assume part 
management and supervision of tree 
service. Salary based on experience and 
ability. Do not apply unless qualified. 
Real future for the right party. 


CTS, c/o TREES MAGAZINE 
Olmsted Falls 38, Ohio 

















Yellow Scotch 


(Continued from page 25) 
the tractor was found satisfactory. A 
small spray gun on 25 feet of hose al- 
lowed one man to spray 50 to 75 trees 
per hour. a 

The Greenzit dye spray formulated at 
1 part of dye to 20 parts of water and 
the Winterlawn dye at 1 part of dye to 
5 parts of water was found to be very 
satisfactory in dyeing Scotch pine trees 
green. ‘The spraying should be done 
while the needles are still green in mid- 
September to the first of October. 

In both our experimental plot and in 
the case of the producer, it was found 
that the dyed trees sold first over the 
undyed trees which were from light-green 
to yellow in color. 

Dyeing Scotch pine trees with a green 
latex based dye has proven to alleviate 
the problem of yellow Christmas trees 
for the present time. It is felt that when 
science finds the key to the actual cause of 
winter yellowing, we will no longer have 
to dye the trees; we will keep them green. 











New Jersey 
Federation of Shade Tree 
Commissions 


Atlantic City—Nov. 15-17 
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Splitting Drudgery 














Hydraulic power splits profits from waste 7 
wood e 7 HP trailer model ¢ two speed 

e auto shift e auto stroke. Power “squats” to 
receive large diameter logs without “dead” 
lift—eighteen ton smooth hydraulic force 
cuts right through knots, 26” stroke handles 
up to 30” length, any diameter. Your name 
on a postal card will bring literature. 


THE WAUO AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. A, Troy, Ohio 
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PROVED BY 
» D. T. Hayes 
aie 


Another User Testimonial for Homelite... 


“My Homelites give the kind of service 


a woodsman likes” 


Mr. D. T. Hayes has a logging and 
paper wood operation in Kellyton, 
Alabama. His profits depend on having 
chain saws that will give him consistent, 
dependable operation. That’s why he 
chose Homelite. 

The new Homelite 9-26 is the most 
powerful saw in the Homelite line. It’s 
the first all-new gear-drive chain saw de- 
signed for the professional woodcutter! 
From its streamlined outward appearance 
to the new design of its famous Homelite 
engine, the 9-26 is new clear through. 
Many new features save you time and 
money — dual control chain oiler for 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY... 


finger-tip oiling with either hand; new 
centered bar and pistol grip, perfectly 
aligned to help you fell a tree exactly 
where you want it. For quick, on-the-job 
service, just loosen one captive wing nut 
and the entire engine shroud is easily re- 
moved. A choice of gear ratios — either 
2.8 to 1 or 3.5 to 1. 


PROOF — Mr. Hayes writes: ‘‘We are now running five 
Homelite Chain saws. All have, and are giving, the kind 
of service a woodsman likes.” Ask your Homelite dealer 
for a free demonstration of the new 9-26. And while you’re 
there, ask to see the full line of Homelite high quality 
chain saws. You’ll soon see why Mr. Hayes and thousands 
of other professionals insist on Homelite for dependable, 
profitable wood cutting! 
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As little as $7.10 weekly after 
small down payment 


@ fells trees up to 10 feet in 
diameter 

@ only 26 pounds (less bar 
and chain) 

@ straight blades 18” to 60” 

@ 16” plunge-cut bow, 
clearing bar 


HOMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


809 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 
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Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
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You 
name 
the 


place 


... and without obligation to you, a qualified representative 
will arrange a prompt demonstration of the fastest, most 
economical chipper in the world. 


Then you can see for yourself how aggressive is the new 
power unit of ASPLUNDH CHIPPERS; how it hungers 
for great loads of bulky brush; how easily it consumes 
limbs of 6’ diameter. 


And remember, the efficiency and economy of the completely 
safe, simply designed ASPLUNDH CHIPPER has been 
proven in service by the largest tree company in the world. 


WRITE TODAY for FREE illus- You will see, in demonstration, that an ASPLUNDH 
trated folder and fora dem- CHIPPER is, by far, the best buy in chippers on the 
onstration. market today. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 
505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 











